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1 HE original and authentic docu-? 
meiits, to vvhicli frequent retbrence will be made 
in these Essays, are recorded in the following 
publications : — 

1. Elements of Tuition^ Part Is/, the Madras 
School, 1813: reprinted from Edition 1797. 

*2. Elements of Tuition^ Part 2</, the English 
School, 1814. 

3. Elements of Tuition, Part 3c/, Ludus Lite-' 
rariuF, the Classical and Grammar School, 1815.. 

4. To which may be added, '' Instructions for 
conducting Schools, through the Agency of the 
Scholars themselv^s,^^ 6th Edition, 1817. 

The first of these volumes contains the Official 
Report of the Madras Asylum, under the signa- 
ture of the Government of Fort StryGeorge ; 
dated 28 June 1796, and originally published in 
London, 1797; to which are subjoined Docu? 
ments and Records, illustrative of the progress 
of the ne\y System of Education, in ti|e School 
in which it originated, and of ijts eflrots in th^ 
character, conduct, and fortunes of its pupils. 

The second embraces the History of the 

Madras System of Education, it^ analysis, and 

ppp'^^^'^ion to English Schools in general: to 

this ne^annqyM|a '^ketcho^a National 

>n|||Pl' tra^BlL ^ BHlBbi of the 
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The third is an exposition oi tflfi 'Experiment 
made at Madras, with a view to its introduction 
into Schools for the higher orders pf children, and 
with particular suggestions for its application to 
Grammar Schools. 

To the fourth is prefixed an historical Intro- 
duction on the discovery, progress, and results 
of the new System of Education. * 
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fSSAY 1st,— Prospectus of thp Object and En^ 

of this Publication, 
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M Of ?U1 the men we meet with, nine .parts in ten are what 
ithey are^ good or bad, useful or not, by th^ir education." 

Locke, 

■■■■■■■■■ '■ f - -..-—■« 1 ■■ 

More than two years ago, when I ^ai^ 
^pgaged in a scholastic toiir on the Continent, a 
fellow traveller and myself had each a book in 
hand. After a while \ye exchanged boote. His 
was the.i^ MorceauK Chdi&is Des Caractj^res De * / 

l^ ^^^3$^i^V^^^^S^ destiiie a T Education de la ^ ^ 
Jeunesse; Tar. L. Ph. De la Madelaine des Acar 

c^mies de Lyon et Besan§on Paris, 1808." 

In tlie Preface, t;he Editor extols, to the skies, 
the discernment, penetration, and profound know* 
ledge of human nature, whigh have been so uni- 
yertally attributed to the Author. Having long 
learned not to place implicit <jonfidence in gepe- 
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rally received opinions, I was eager to proceed to 
the proof, and to examine for myself his dogmas. 
In turning over the pages, as my way is, looking 
out for something which had escaped my obser- 
vation or recollection, my attention was arrested 
by a passage, which seemed to me to betray an 
entire ignorance of the basis of that science, for 
which he stands so celebrated. 

If, however, he had only added the weight of 
his name to speculative error, it is probable that, 
with the delivery of the book, his positions would 
have been obliterated from my memory. 

Not so, when, on the subject which I had 
studied most deeply, I perceived the common- 
place errors, in regard to the character of children, 
repeated in a strain of the bitterest invective, and 
exaggerated to the highest pitch. When I saw his 
delineation of infancy, adopted and ratified, as it 
were, for practical purposes, by its republication 
in a work destined by the Commission of Public 
Instruction in France for the educ^^i of youth, 
f and professing to be a selection oflBRse maxims 

and characters o?//y, which are of general applica- 
tion, and suited to all men and to all ages ; the 
impression made on my mind could not be ef- 
faced. His words are these : — 

** Les enfans sont hautains, dfedaigneux, co- 
leres, envieux, curieux, interess6s, paresseux, 
volages, timides, intempcrans, menteurs, dissi* 
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Inules ;^ls ne veulent point souffrit de mal, et 
aiment k en faire/' 

'* Children are haughty, disdainful^ choleric, 
envious, inquisitive, selfish, idle, volatile, fearful, 
. intemperate, liars, dissemblers, would not have ill 
done them, but love to do ill to others." 

Maxims so unqualified, however ancient, how- 
ever popular, however sanctioned by the literary 
and philosophic world : — -Such maxims, directed 
against those who are incapable of defending 
themselves, I feel not only as unmanly and un- 
generous, but also as calculated, while unanswered, 
to uphold, and even to aggravate, all those fatal 
errors in the System of their Education, which 
have ever been pregnant with the most baneful 
consequences to them, to their parents, and to 
society* 

Allegations, so inflated and monstrous^ and so 
contrary to the whole tenour of the experiments 
which I have made relating to the infant mind, 
under, due nurture and training, and to the de- 
ductions of that science, to which I have devoted 
the best part of a long life, impressed me with 
no favourable opinion of the depth of the author, 
or of his acquaintance with the human heart, 
whatever might be his general knowledge of a 
corrupt world, or of the manners of men. I felt 
an enthusiastic impulse to vindicate the character 
of children from aspersions so fallacious and.un- 
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jtist— -an attempt which has only been delayed 
by perpetual occupation and active duties ih their 
Service-— added to the consciousness of my ifte- 
qiiality to express, iti words, and to assert and 
iaaintain, with my pen, in any manner suited to 
the importance of the subject, those interesting 
and ndtomentous truths; which I had developed 
ismd deinonstrated by long trials experirtient, anci 
induction: 

When I \vas so far recovered" from the densa* 
tions and meditaitions into Which I was plunged 
by the acrimoniousi language and unwarrantable 
charges I had read, as to proceed ^ith the rest of 
the Essay, my indignation #as converted into 
disdain, bordering on coritempt. Never had I 
witnessed the power of early prejudice and long 
deceived opinions carried td greater length, thaii 
in the contradictory maxims of thi^ profound ob- 
server of men aiid manners. One of the next 
sentences which I read, stands thus : — 

^* La paresse, Tindblence, et Toisivete, vices 
si naturels aux enfans, disparais^erii dans leurs 
jeuxj oik ils sbnt l^ifs, appliques, exacts, ambreiix 
'^ des regies et de la symfetrie,oit ils ne pardonneiit 

iiulle faute les utis aux autres, et recottimencent 
eux-memes plusieiirs ft>is lilie iseule chos% qu*ils 
bnt manquee/' 

" Idleness, indolerice, and lazitiess, vices so 
haturd to childr^, zr6 hot to be seen in theni 
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Vvhile they are at play ; they are tlien lively, heed- 
ful, exact, lovers of rule and order, never pardon 
one another the least fault, begin again several 
times ii' they have failed but in one thing/* 

It is to me almost inconceivable, that a man of 
common understanding, who hiid no pretension 
to superior penetration, could copy these adages 
oi the School^ without pausing, to inquire whence 
so striking a disparity; and without adding even 
a short apophthegm, that might tend to elucidate 
and reconcile these opposite '' Tenets of hi:^ 
mastef*s book," 

To seize the occasion, which he overlooked, 
and to shew wh6re the error lies, how the truth 
hiay be experimentally ascertained, and where 
the practical remedy may be founds is the object 
of these Essays. However much 1 lament my 
own inability to the task, to which 1 am now 
pledged, I consider it as a duty incumbent on 
me, as the author of a discovery which has led to 
the most momentous results, to throw the truths 
which I have experimentally demonstrated into 
the popular form of Essays, that nothing may be 
wanting, on my part, to draw the public attention 
to a subject in which the public? have so deep an 
*intere^. ^ 

The magnitude of the object^ which is of so 
universal concernment^ will, I hope, serve to 
atone fdr any failure, on my part, in the oxccu- 
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tibri. Even in a pecuniary (the lowliest) point of' 
view, that system will appear of no small value, 
which enables a master to teach 500 scholars 
with greater ease than he could 50 on the old 
system *. An excuse also may be found in the es- 
sential difference between these and other Essav^ 
on the same subject* Most, if not allj even of 
those which profess to be practical Essays, have 
little or nothing in them practical but the name. 
Ingenious theories, and beautiful compositions, 
framed in the closets and the imaginations of 
popular authors, seldom make any material addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the mental faculties, to 
the stock of scholastic facts, or \o the art of ele^ 
mentary tuition; 

* To illustrate this point, let us suppose an empire, in which 
2,000,000 scholars are to be taught, and that the fees and 
emolunients of the schoolmasters were, at an average, £50 
a-year each. Under the old system, requiring 40,000 masters, 
the amount at £50 would be £2,000,000 ; under the new, re- ' 
quiring 4,000 masters, at £50, it would be £200,000. The 
saving is £1,800,000 annually. This is exclusive of the supe- 

» fiof progress and the cheapness of elementary books on the 
Aew S)rstem. * Extend this calculation to all the regions of the 
earth, and the immense advantage, under the head of economy,' 
will be felt. But what is this to the feelings excited by the ''" 
consideration of the incalculable benefits, which, io^ morale 
* point of view, the new system is fitted to diffuse, as an uni- 
^ Versal as well as cheap engine for the conversion and meliora- 

' tion of the nations, which yet sit in darkness and the shadow* of 
light! 
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Th(B present Essays stand on far other gtoittiA: 
Th6y rest their claim on the simple discovery of 
a new Organ, or intellectual Power, which had 
escaped the research of every age and of every 
country — -on a System of Education built orf 
this discovery — and on facts unfolded and 
established by the uniform experience of thirty 
yearsi spent in the application of this power to 
the infant mind; So different from the Utopian 
schemes of ancient and modern writers j is the 
basis of the present Essays, that no doctrines will 
be here inculcated but what are not only practi-* 
cable, but. have actually been reduced to practice^ 
with unexampled success and effects 

If, then, I shall be able to shew, by indOntro* 
vertible facts, and by natural reason, as well as 
by revealed religion, that the general opinion 
heretofore entertained of the character of children ^ 
when rightly trained in Christian principles^ 
is erroneous^ and that the vices commonly im-^ 
puted to them are greatly owing to these opinions, 
and to the consequent system of their early nur- 
ture and education — a system which fosters and 
cherishes the original depravity of the human 

* heart.— ^If I shall be able to demonstrate, that a 

• disco4||fl*y of a new Organ of mind has been made^ 
and measures ingrafted on it for converting those •^ 
affections and passions which are implanted in ^p 
the human breast, into instruments, with God's 
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grace, which we must never cease to implore, fbr 
preventing, checking, and correcting (as far an 
may be), the eVil propensities of Qur fallen na- 
ture^ and niaking effectual provision to advance 
the happiness^ as well as to promote the improve-^ 
Ifnent of children in general, beyond all former 
conception; — surely, if this can be made pa^ 
pable, by fACts and experience, ad well as by 
reason and revelation, the hope may be indulged 
that parents, at least, will at length be awakened 
to a sense of the debt due to their own offspringy 
in the higher as well as lower orders of society, 
aird to avail themselves of a System of instruction 
and discipline at once mild and gentle, engaging 
and efficacious. 

Perhaps few authors of any nioral and intellec-* 
tua| discovery — 'few founders of any new school 
either in ancient or modern times- — have lived 
to witness the same wide diffusion of their 
tenets, or to count so numerous an host of col- 
leagues, fellow-labourers, co-adjutors, and disci- 
ples. Few, at least, have had the same rational 
ground for indulging the hope, that their disco- 
veries would know no other limits than those of 
the habitable globe, and contribute, in an equal ^ 
^ JIdegree, to the melior^ion and happines4§bf the^ 
^^ human race. 

^P Still, however, the author thinks nothiiig done^ 
^ While any thing rMiains to be dotie^ to extend 
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and advance; according to the full power of ihisi 
hew organ of the human mind, the industry, the 
morals, and the happiness of the people. It is a 
fact, that there are multitudes of children in the 
metropolis, atid other parts 6f the kingdom, who 
are leftj notwithstanding the cheapness and the 
efficacy of Education, on the new system, in ig* 
noraitcc of every moral duty ami religious truth, 
of every virtuous sentiment and good habit, and 
brdught up in idleness, vice, and misery, in a 
Worse condition than that bf savage Or barbarousi 
tribes. 

To these cbmplaihts, it is true, the most effec- 
tual remedy is more arid more extended every 
day, and, from the rapid progress already made 
iri this good work, the most sanguine expecta- 
tions may be entertained, that the time is not far 
distant, when the benevolent wish of the Father 
of his people Will be fulfilled, " And all his subw 
jects enabled to read the Bible." 

But if this grand epoch, not vel^y remote, were 

Arrived, the author would ill acquit himself of the 

task devolved on him, if he were to stop short 

herei Eveti in hi^ anxiety fbr administering to 

*th# temipral dnd ispiritual pomforts of the ppor^ 

^e qppR to behd his utmQ|||eflbrts^to extend 1 

^% new System of Education into the higher circle 

of society^ For, after all^ on the example and 

conduct of the great and theitoch, must, in no 
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Ismail degree^ depend the manners and behaviotii' 
of the poor. How much more, then, if this boon 
shall be found to shed its benign influencej with 
peculiar lustre^ on the superior ranks of the com* 
munity* 

The real truth is, as has often been advanced 
in former p iblications, especially in the Ludus 
Literarius, and has been more and more con-- 
firmed by the experience of late years, that the 
New System of Education is no less appropriate 
to the higher branches of study, and to the upper 
classes of society, in every department of iitera* 
turej artj, science^ and philosophy^ than to the 
elements of letters^ and to the lower orders of 
children. Indeed its richest fruits are displayed 
in caUing forth the native energy of our ingenious 
youth-^in cultivating early genius and talents in 
those breasts, where a virtuous and generous 
emulation, a thirst of knowledge, and love of 
excellence, are f6und to predominate* 

It id by such means, that it is proposed to 
rescue our high-spirited and noble youth from the 
relics of the barbarous and disgusting jargon, land 
the servile and degrading puitishment* of th^ old 
sd^ol,fli&m which Ag children of the p^hL^^n^l'^ 

W 

6m: 

m 

•acters, handed down from demote antk[ufty— idm 
putationsL. which hjpre their foundation in ignorance 



dy, in general, ^eyu|ted ; and, from tH^RproV 
oKed ana mischievJDus imputations on their cha^ jjgf 
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on our part of their disposition and talents, becatisi) 
no effectual means had hitherto been devised or 
pursued, for the purpose of submitting to the test 
of sober investigation and experiment the facul-> 
ties of the infant mind. 

For other evils of old standing, with which iJiis 
country is still afflicted, the intellectual ma- 
chinery of the new school also presents a ready 
remedy. In prison-houses, work-houses, and in 
manufactories, as well as in school-rooms, it has 
already, whenever duly administered, begun to 
operate with considerable effect. And, it seems, , 
as if providentially occurring, at this time, to 
counteract the growing evils of a recent date, 
arising from the material machinery for the mul- 
tiplication of power and division of labour in the 
manufacturing and commercial world, to which 
it bears so striking a resemblance in its mighty 
operations, in the multiplication of power and 
division of labour in the intellectual and moral 
world, and by which It is calculated (to use the 
words of the National Society) " to give a new 
character to society ^t' large." In the govern- 
m^ttof a^cb^ol-rftom, k is not now, as in the 
*9(]f^^wit of^e commqflMealth, a sjfccr-' 
^ue^Hrwhether a leni'a^^Eode of penal . 
A uniformly administered ^RBbnforcAd, is calt- 
lated td^^inish the number oftoRnces, but i 
ja a practical fact, establishetflk the ex^jerienot. 
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of thirty year§. The latter question is, at lengthy 
happily in the hands of those who possess th^ 
high and eminent quaKfications which the subject 
requires. In this place, however, and at thi^ 
time, it may be permitted humbly to repiark, that 
the general principle and practice of t^e Madras 
System of moral Govemmenjb, which a^^ inse* 
perably linked together, bear an iptimate analogy 
to the branch of legislation now on the tapis. 
Indeed, the laws of nature and of Gad are uni- 
^ersally true an4 universally applicable. What 
jnen have to do, is to apply them to their legiti^ 
mate objects. If the Government of the State 
Jbe conducted on principles and laws analogous 
to those of the new System of Education, its 
subjects will undergo a similar amelioration tp 
|that of the members of a school. 

On rnany former occasions, as well as in ^ 
Sermon preached at Lambeth, apd published 
twelve years' ago, when speaking pf the contem- 
plations arising put of the Madras discovery, it is 
isaid, '* These vast projects m^y, to some, appear 
jtoo high for human aim*; ijiiS . for which the age 
we live in may not be Ibouffht fijUj^ripe;" ^^but 
Au(||^r has.li\tf|^Dwitm^s plans ^wb^pii^ 
i'hich,h(^j\pt^^|* projected and^^HiteiP 




' at also^uKiishec^ii^ractical means of carry ijig 

into generaPl&ct, spread far ancl^i^^ 
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But, to return to the present subject. 
It were, then, in some measure, to forfeit the 
Jabours and the sacrifices of his former life, 
chiefly devoted to a favourite pursuit.— It were 
to be wantiqg to that progressive change, which 
is observable in the public mind, since the in- 
troduction of 4;he new system of education into 
Englai^d, if he did not endeavour to communicate 
* to the children of the great, anc} the ricb;^ tbos^ 
blessings, which are already widely circulating 
^unong their poprer brethren. He would be 
without excui^e, if, with such an engine in his 
hands, for achieving all he has to propose, as that 
in the contrivance and application of which, he 
has been employed abroad and at home, for ^ 
period equal to the age of man, he did not perr 
severe in directing its immense powers to the 
helpless and degraded state of infancy — helpless, ♦ 

by reason of tender years r— degraded, by the 
mental bondage in which it is held. He could 

^ , * not forgive himself, if he clid not resort to fur- 
ther and fresh expedients, , such as the present 
pssays, for repealPg^lRculcating, and following ^ # ^ % 
up^he co|iclu|ions-at which he ha^ arrived ; first 
A^t^Land experiment ; ^^|p^by ^n ii||^ucti(|A of ^ 
'•tnejBpc^l^r* facts wlfic^^e fiid investi^a^" * * 

*«t 'and afterwards confirmed ,-4if any colifirmati 
could tidd.tcr this evidence, by arguments draw 
from the laws of our commoA nature, from the ^^^ 
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purest principles of humanity, and from the 
doctrines of our holy religion. 

It is impossible to contemplate, without a 
presentiment of exultation, the glorious career 
which this country may be expected to run if 
she be just to herself, and to the discovAy 
which may be said to be all her own, having 
beeii made in a British institution in her foreign 
flominions ; and because to her, fitUt of the 
European nations, was presented this engine, 
more powertlil than has ever yet been wielded 
by the moralist or divine, by the statesman or 
politician, by the sovereign or legislature. 

In a word, it is by persevering Essays, directed 
to such ends, by endeavouring to obtain a ge- • 
neral promulgation of the truths, which the 
Author has explored, and to give a right di- 

# 

rection and full scope to the mighty machine, 
which, twenty-two years ago, he brought with 
him into England, that he will best dischai'ge 
the duties incumbetif on him, as far as every man ^ 
is accountable for the,ei]^loyment of the talents 
jvith which he is tntfUj 
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